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Points in the History of the Greek, and Indo-Scythtan Kings 
in Bactria, Cabul, and India, as illustrated by decyphering 
the ancient legends on their coins. By CHRISTIAN Lassen, 
Bonn, 1838. 


The translation of this interesting and erudite work has been under- 
taken for the Journal by Dr. Roer, of the University of Berlin, a gentleman 
whom high acquirements, and sound knowledge of general literature, ren- 
der fully competent for the task. The critical nature of much of the work 
calls for as close a rendering of the original as may be possibly given 
with reference to ordinary difference of idiom. Should the style there- 
fore appear at times too German, it must be remembered that grace of 
expression has been voluntarily forfeited to secure what is so infinitely 
more valuable---as indeed it is the only real merit of a translation of this 
kind,---accuracy and fidelity as respects the original. 

This work will, it is hoped, be generally welcome to our readers in its 
present form. It is invaluable to the historical student, and numismatist, 
while the extreme ingenuity exhibited in treating the subjects discussed, is 
such as to command the attention of the general reader. Founded as it is 
in a great measure on the researches published in this Journal by James 
Prinsep, we must receive it with pride, as a tribute to his genius, his 
singular intelligence, and indomitable zeal for the cause of knowledge, 
while with a more chastened feeling, we see in it honourably preserved 
the memory of one, who was for so many years the chief ornament of this 
Society, the recorder of its transactions, and the most eminent of all its 
members in many branches of science. 

The translation will be continued in the Journal till the work is complete, 
a hundred copies of each paper being struck off above the number re- 
quired for our circulation in order to supply the whole in the form of a 
book, to those who may desire a readier means of reference to its contents 
than the Journal might afford. I should mention, that I owe the notes 
signed H. T. P. to the kindness of Mr. Henry Thoby Prinsep. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Among the different empires which were formed on the 
dismemberment of the conquests of Alexander the Great, none 
were placed in a position more remarkable and peculiar, in a 
geographical and historical point of view, than the Greco- 
Bactrian kingdom, and the Indo-Grecian kingdoms, which found 
their origin in it. These were called into existence, when the 
course of those great historical events was already complete, 
by which the plastic, and intelligent genius of the Greeks 
had been united to that of the imaginative and pious, or ac- 
cording to the view of others, superstitious Orientals, and by 
amalgamation of the west with the east, produced a new forma- 
tion of historical relations, viz., Hellenism. Though the Greek 
in Bactria proved still the strenuous soldier, inspired with the 
remembrances of the exploits of Alexander the Great, and his 
companions, yet he was no longer the rugged Macedonian of the 
old campaigns, full of local nationalism: for he had become, 
in the luxurious capitals of the Seleucidan kingdom, already too 
well accustomed to Oriental manners and modes of worship, 
and when proceeding from the banks of the Tigris and Orontes 
he reached the eastern parts of the Greco-Asiatic empire, he 
met there with natives already in a great degree acquainted 
with his peculiar customs and institutions. Thus the wounds re- 
ceived in the first fierce shock of jarring contrasts were already 
beginning to close. 

Now as by the establishment of the Bactrian empire, the 
mighty process involving the formation of a new era was 
roughly completed, elements must have been admitted as agents 
in that process from the remotest east of Bactria and Sogdiana, 
congenial to those countries. The Bactrian was, as an inha- 
bitant of the highland of Iran, far other than the Oriental of 
Syria, Egypt, or Asia Minor, and he was, even among the tribes 
of Iran, of a peculiar stamp. If any where, Zoroaster’s doctrine 
of light must here have been preserved most purely, and thus 
in the amalgamation of Oriental and Hellenic character, Bac- 
trian Hellenism must have been formed from the beginning in 
its own way, a smaller circle in the great revolution of the east. 
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But when the Greek power passed the Indian Caucasus, 
a new contact of the Greek character with the Oriental was 
the necessary consequence; there it met with an essentially 
Indian civilization, seldom affected by any foreign influence. 

After Alexander had flashed like a radiant meteor through 
those Indian regions, they soon returned under the sway of 
Indian rulers, and this happened at a period when the power of 
a new Indian religious doctrine, viz. the Buddhistic, was about 
to propagate itself with zeal in this direction, together with 
political dominion. In consequence, the Greek kings of Bactria 
found in the valley of the Cabul river the peculiar characteristics 
of India more vigorous and more deep rooted than Alexander 
did before, and Hellenism* therefore was compelled to begin 
anew in a narrower circle, and on new ground, the same career 
it had already run through in a larger one. However, time 
and strength were wanting to carry out this last experiment. 
For as the Greek character, at such a distance from the reviving 
influence of its home, could not manifest itself in these re- 
motest regions with the same degree of vigour as in the more 
western spheres of its activity, so it was here most early 
overthrown. 

With the dominion of the Scythians over Bactria and on the 
borders of the Indus, the political influence of the Greeks was 
abolished for ever, and in the sphere of art that influence is only 
obvious in efforts, waning more and more, though it may be 
traced even among the Scythian Nomades. 

Thus Bactria and the country to the south of the Caucasus 
appears as that territory in which Hellenism was first restrain- 
ed from spreading to the east, and Asia proved here triumphant 
against the Greeks, but only as destructive of their systems, 
not as creative of others. For a longer period Greek influence 
continued to prevail in the empire of the Arsacides, the friends 
of the Greeks, who did not engage in warfare against Greek 
civilization, but only against the Roman spirit of subjugation, 
while the Sassanides called in the spiritual power of a revived 


* Note.---It is proper to remark that this word is used in a peculiar sense 
by German writers, as referring to that moral and social state consequent 
on the union of Greek and Asiatic character at that period.---Trans. 
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religious doctrine to assist them in general opposition to all 
attacks from the west. 

Upon no other ground than the above mentioned, on both 
sides of the Indian Caucasus, have the various forms of doctrine 
and life, which antiquity has produced, approached each other 
so nearly and so immediately, in successions alternately at- 
tractive or repulsive, vivifying or annihilatory. In Cabul the 
paths cross, which lead down through regions more and more 
torrid eastwards to tropical climates, which pass through Aracho- 
sia westwards to the mountain-valleys of the Iranians, to the 
plains of the Semites, and to the coast of the Javanese Sea, 
which traverse mountains of eternal snow northwards to Bac- 
tria, and as they separate, give the caravans a free passage 
to the pasturing plains of Tartary, to the remote towns of 
the peaceful Seres, and to the infinitely varied nations of the 
west; there met the worshippers of Zoroaster and Brahma, 
the apostles of the Buddhistic quietism, and the artists who 
opposed the plastic forms of the Hellenic gods, to the grotesque 
symbols of the east; here came together the cautious Banian 
with the merchant from China; and in the royal armies, Hindoos 
upon their elephants and the bowmen of Sacia halted near the 
serried Macedonian phalanx and the well ordered squadrons of 
Bactria. 

On this cross road of historical formations was the Greek 
placed in Bactria. He was privileged at this post, most advan- 
ced to the east, as it were, to open with the right hand the Vedas 
of the Brahmans, and the Nosk of the Mazdajasnes ; with the left, 
to shake the locks which closed the gates of the great Chinese 
wall, and the entrance into the empire of the “ Central land.” 
In our days has the western world first achieved a similar 
position; from a far greater distance indeed, yet though with 
infinitely more increased, and multiplied means, perhaps not 
with greater success? neither has the Chinese empire yet be- 
come more accessible, nor has Indian heathenism lost even an 
inch of ground. 

These intimations may suffice to bring to mind the import- 
ance as respects universal history, which might be claimed 
for the history of the countries at the borders of the Oxus 
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and the Cabul river, from the time of the death of Alexander 
the Great to the expiration of the dominion of the Sassanides : 
on the other hand the succeeding history of these provinces 
under Mahommedan sway, is as cheerless as the Arabian desert. 

The interest and importance of the Bactrian history will 
scarcely be disputed, although it appears far from being pos- 
sible to trace this history, not in general shifting intimations, 
but in clear, lively, and distinct outlines; for our information 
about it is in inverse proportion to the importance which the 
Bactro-Grecian empire ought to enjoy in history. Bayer’s* 
learned treatise has long ago proved, how little the Greek histo- 
rians thought it worth while to pay attention to the fate of their 
own countrymen in the distant east. The geographical work 
of Strabo would be infinitely more valuable for the historian, 
if he had stated such facts as he knew, instead of giving some 
few detached, and confused notices on the Bactrian kings. I 
for my part, would willingly resign for this all his discus- 
sions on the Curetes, and many similar things. 

Thus this history was hitherto only the subject of the labo- 
rious diligence of the learned collector, not of the narrating 
historian, and it will probably remain for a long time in this 
state ; however, every hope of acquiring at a later period a firmer 
base and a more fertile field of inquiry is not lost. This hope 
rests upon the discoveries of the last few years, as well as upon 
the supposition, that their mine may not yet be exhausted. 

Just a hundred years ago Bayer signed the preface of his 
acute treatise, and during the ensuing eighty years nothing ap- 
peared, that could have corrected or enlarged in any essential 
point his investigations. The history of the Bactrian Hellenes 
continued to be a catalogue of mere names of kings; a catalogue, 
as destitute of facts as laboriously arranged, and scarcely plausi- 
bly complete. 

The last decad of years, and chiefly its latter half, has brought 
to light new monuments of that history, so unexpected and so 
valuable, that the hope above alluded to, seems not to be quite 


* Historia Regni Grecorum Bactriani. Auctore Theophilo Sigifredo 
Bayero. Petropoli, mpcexxxvii. 4to. 
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fallacious. The external outlines of the Bactrian empire, and 
of those Indian states that originated in it, come out already 
more distinctly in connection with many detached facts of their 
internal formation. From things scarcely noticed, while the loss 
of written accounts on the fate of those empires, viz. the Bac- 
trian, and the Indian, (for more to suppose, there was no reason) 
was lamented, even from those neglected things we have deriv- 
ed that unexpected benefit, and this from a quarter whence it 
was least hoped for. There have been found coins of those very 
kings at the seats of their former dominions in Bactria, on the 
banks of the Cabul river, and in North-western India. These are 
the most authentic sources we can desire, and what assistance 
coins may supply, where written accounts do not exist, has long 
been evident from the history of the Seleucides and Arsacides. 

It is the design of the following pages to examine those newly 
acquired relics, in a light under which they have been hitherto 
looked on as least likely to afford results to the historical inves- 
tigator. I do not intend to relate here the history of these newly 
cultivated numismatics, chiefly because my work is not to be 
a numismatical treatise. It is rather for the numismatical in- 
quirer, who may hereafter compare all the coins of the Bactrian 
and Indian empires, and the Greek kings, to relate that history. 
Here the following outlines may suffice. 

Since Bayer wrote, and before the last rich discoveries, 
some few single coins arrived in Europe by different ways, 
and were then published. Being merely unconnected, and 
scarcely supplying single deficiencies, they still excited the 
hope, that by degrees so much might be collected, as in time 
to yield more important advantages :—thus the coins receiv- 
ed through Russia, which Koehler in Petersburg, and Tychsen* 
at Gottingen have described, and likewise those which were 
previously collected by Tod in India, and afterwards publish- 
ed in England.t 

This state of things continued till the year 1834, when 


* The latter in the Comentt. Recentt. Gottingg. v. vi. ct. phil.; the 
former in detached little treatises. 

t In the transactions of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, vol. i. p. 318. 
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the celebrated French academician, Mr. Raoul-Rochette, pub- 
lished some new coins of the Greek Bactrian kings, and their 
Indo-Scythian successors, which were received by way of 
Russia.* 

While he was editing that learned work, those investigations 
and discoveries had been already made, which have so much 
enlarged our knowledge, and will probably furnish us with 
still ampler stores. 

At that period Burnes had already aa the journey, 
by which the Indian Caucasus and Bactria were again opened 
to us. Nor had his journey been unprofitable for Bactrian 
numismatics, as the appendix to his well known work proves. 
But all these detached acquisitions are inferior to those 
which were effected at the same, or the immediately ensuing 
period in India; we shall briefly mention them. Three 
nations share in them. 

The generals Ventura and Allard, as well as another officer, 
M. Court, three Frenchmen in the service of the Raja of the 
Sikhs, were first favoured with a rich crop by collecting on the 
spot, but chiefly by digging in the tombs which are called fopes, 
particularly in the tope of Manikyala. An Englishman settled 
in Cabul, Mr. Masson, made further collections in the ruins of 
ancient towns of that country, out of hill-tombs, and by zealous 
inquiries in the bazars ; at the same time a German from Vienna, 
Dr. Martin Honigberger, who travelled much about in the Kast, 
was successful in collecting by the purchasing coins and opening 
topes. ‘These rich and surprising discoveries, published at short 
intervals, have excited among the English in India an increasing 
ardour of investigation, and the number of collectors is already 
too great to publish here the names of all. Upon these dis- 
coveries, and upon the hope of extending the inquiries to yet 
untouched seats of former civilization, is based the confidence, 
that our acquisitions are not yet closed. 


* Notice sur quelques médailles greicques inédites, appartenant à des rois 
inconnus de la Bactriane et de l’ Inde, in the Journal des Sav. 1834, p. 328, 
Here are likewise enumerated the numismatic acquisitions made from the 
time of Bayer up to that period. 
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It will be necessary to specify more accurately the writings 
in which these discoveries are described, and the coins re- 
presented. 

Mr. Masson has described his discoveries in three accounts,* 
his statements being of singular value, concerning the places 
of discovery, and the geography of some points in Cabul. His 
collection contains already more than 7000 coins, not all of 
which, however, refer to the Bactrian Greeks and to their Indo- 
Scythian successors. The interpretation of the coins, and the 
inferences joined to it, prove indeed, that Mr. Masson has not 
enjoyed a learned education; he is beside destitute in Cabul of all 
scientific materials; grateful therefore for such a laudable expen- 
diture of time and labour, and for such a noble zeal, we shall not 
criticise his deficiencies, and willingly receive from him all that is 
capable of proof. Mr. Masson, I believe, served first in the 
artillery, and he knows certainly much better how to deal with 
numismatic inquiries, than most numismatists would know 
how to serve a gun. 

The most instructive accounts from India on the newly dis- 
covered monuments of the Greco-Bactrian and Indo-Scythian 
period, we undoubtedly owe to Mr. James Prinsep, Secretary to 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. He has communicated to us 
continued accounts of all new discoveries, has carefully and 
accurately edited the coins, and has, with great diligence and 
acuteness, tried to explain them, and by demonstrating the con- 
nexion between the Indian and the Indo-Scythian numismatics, 
first established an entirely unexpected new and important fact. 
His decypherings of the native medalography, and his interpre- 
tations of the native legends in Greek characters, leave to succeed- 
ing inquirers only the task of rectifying and defining more 
precisely a few isolated points. He deserves the higher praise, 
as he is his own teacher in the province of numismatics, origi- 
nally foreign to his studies. His beautiful discoveries in the old 
Indian paleography, concern, more nearly than he perhaps pre- 
sumed himself, the explanation of the Bactrian coins, and we 
are entitled to expect still richer contributions from his ardour. 


* In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iii p. 152, with en- 
gravings, which leave much to be desired. 
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By his treatises, published in the above-mentioned Journal, we 
are best able to observe the course, and the gradual increase of 
those discoveries.* 

The collection made by Dr. Honigberger, as well as that of 
General Allard, and a portion of Ventura’s collection, have been 
brought to Paris, where Mr. Raoul-Rochette edited and describ- 
ed them.ft Mr. Raoul-Rochette is so well known to all European 
learned men as a solid and acute inquirer into antiquity, as well 
as an experienced and judicious connoisseur of ancient art, 
that I need hardly declare that the explanation of those coins 
could not have been intrusted to more skilful hands. He who 
is not a numismatist, will be doubly obliged to him for the 
exactness with which he exhibits every trace of historical refer- 
ences, preserved in the coins. 

Though the Germans could not share in editing the coins, 
yet they have been fellow-labourers, as well in the collecting, 
as in the interpreting of them. I have to mention here 
two learned men,—Mr. K. O. Mueller, at Gottingen, who had 
already published a detailed account, full of striking remarks, 
on the newly acquired coins. But of much greater importance 
is his lately published treatise on Indo-Grecian coins.§ It is an 
example as clear as solid, of the new results which the history 
of those countries has gained by those coins. 


* They are chiefly the following, vol. 111. p. 313. On the coins and 
relics, discovered by M. le Chevalier Ventura, in the tope of Manikyala. 
P. 436. Continuation of observations on the coins and relics, &c. at the 
same place, p. 562. Notes on the coins, discovered by M. Court, vol. 111. 
iv. p. 317. Further notes and drawings of Bactrian and Indo-Scythic 
coins; at the same place, p. 621. p. 668. On the connection of various 
ancient Hindoo coins with the Grecian or Indo-Scythic series. vol. v. p. 548. 
New varieties of Bactrian coins from Mr. Masson’s drawings, and other 
sources ; at the same place, p. 639. New varieties of the Mithraic or Indo- 
Seythic series of coins and their imitations; at the same place, p. 720. New 
types of Bactrian and Indo-Scythic coins. 


t Supplément à la notice, etc. Journ. des Sav. 1835. Deuxième supplé- 
ment 4 la notice, etc. at the same place, 1836. Both likewise in a separate 
edition, after which I shall make the citations. 

t Goettingen Anzeigen. 1835. No. 177. p. 1761. 

§ At the same place, 1838, No. 21. p. 201. 
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Dr. Grotefend, from whom we have since received an excel- 
lent essay on the decyphering of the Celtiberic alphabet, had 
proved already, by his work on the unknown writing of the 
Bactrian coins,* that he possessed the zeal and talent to 
aspire after the fame his worthy father had acquired in the art 
of decyphering;—his work having been independent of that of 
Mr. Prinsep, is a direct recommendation of their labours, as 
both have obtained almost similar results. I shall shortly men- 
tion, what still may be amended in them. 

It is then the design of the following work, to rectify and 
enlarge the decyphering of the alphabet ; to define the language 
of the native words imprinted on the coins ; and to illustrate the 
relics of the written history of the Bactro-Indian kingdoms, ac- 
cording to a paleographic and philological view. 

The author being no numismatist, does not conceal to himself, 
that he cannot depend upon his own judgment in numismatic 
investigations. However, for this part of the explanation of the 
Bactrian coins, he was so much prepared by the preceding works, 
that he was, while at work, but seldom sensible of the insuffici- 
ency of his knowledge in this respect. Should he sometimes 
have ventured to recede from the inferences of the numismatists, 
they will, he hopes, excuse him for this little deviation from 
their authority if, on the other hand, he may succeed in com- 
pleting in some instances their inferences by his investigations ; 
for perhaps few of them will be familiar with those authorities by 
means of which he proposes attempting to advance the whole 
subject a step further. 

As the Bactrian empire was placed in the centre of communi- 
cation, crossing from west and east, from north and south, the 
modes of research for interpretation of its documents and res- 
toration of its history, must unite from various parts, in order 
to complete the investigation. The Grecian, the old Persian, 
the old Indian, and the Chinese philologies meeting here, in 
close contact, must mutually supply their respective deficien- 
cies. | 

I shall now more distinctly define the subject of my work. 


* Blaetter zur Muenzkunde (leaves on Numismatics) 1836. No. 26. 
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When we meet upon the coins with legends of a twofold writing, 
viz., a Grecian and another unknown, we dare positively assert, 
that the names written on the one side in Grecian characters, 
must be repeated on the reverse. From this point of view 
Messrs. Prinsep and Grotefend have also found the alphabet, 
which I have to rectify only in a few points; for in the main 
point the decyphering of the alphabet is already completed. 

If I may be allowed to state beforehand, in what respect both 
have been mistaken, it appears to be the following :—Neither of 
them has succeeded in the choice of words to explain the 
appellatives in the native language, in consequence of which, 
both have adopted some spurious letters. Mr. Grotefend had not 
at his command coins enough to observe this mistake in the ap- 
plication of these words to proper names ; besides, the legends 
have become so indistinct, that without comparing many copies, 
it is often impossible to find the real shape of some letters, 
or the proper native orthography. Mr. Grotefend appears in 
general not to have borne in mind, that the native language 
might be of such a nature as to require an orthography 
different from the Grecian, and he therefore adapts also the 
vowels to the latter, though the native writing has its pro- 
per system of denoting vowels, from which it is not allowed 
to depart. 

Mr. Prinsep has arrived at this system; but as he does 
not apply it with sufficient exactness, he is mistaken in the 
reading of an important letter, and obstructs his own way to 
an accurate knowledge of the native language. Though he 
is quite correct in supposing, that the native orthography 
must not always copy every Grecian letter, yet, he does not 
accurately define the nature of those deviations, and is too 
easily satisfied with a groundless difference in the orthography. 

With regard to some letters, the proposed alphabets present 
also differences in shape too great to allow their adoption, 
without a more careful examination. 

It would be unjust to mention this censure, without adding 
at the same time, that my alphabet is entirely grounded upon 
that of my predecessors, and that the merit of the real de- 
cyphering is due to them. 
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FIRST PART. 
DECYPHERING. 


Fundamentals of Decyphering. 


I first put together a number of letters, about which there 
cannot be any doubt, and which have been read in the same 
way by Messrs. Prinsep and Grotefend; to these I shall add 
some others, concerning which I differ in opinion from one or 
the other, and I shall state my reasons. In connection with this, 
I shall make some previous inferences, as well on the character 
of the alphabet, as of the language. 

l. 9, A. This is established from the names Apollodotos, 
Antialkides, Antimachos, Azes, and Amyntas, in which it is the 
first symbol. Mr. Prinsep observes this letter to be written as 
only initial.* This is so far to be limited, that it is only written 
when the syllable commences with A, just as syf in the Indian 
alphabets; for in the name Antialkides, we find 9 in the 
middle of a word, according to Mr. Prinsep’s own latter remark.t 
Mr. Grotefend, according to the coins, has stated four varieties 
of the shape, but they are all really the same, and well pre- 
served copies represent only the foregoing character. 

After a consonant which has the vowel, A 9 is never met 
with, from which we infer, that the sound A is accounted inhe- 
rent in the consonant, and is not represented by an express 
symbol. On the other hand, we shall find proper symbols of 
vowels, whenever a consonant is followed by any other letter 
than A; it appears here, therefore, the same system of ortho- 
graphy as in the Indian alphabets, and in the arrow-headed 
writing. For the omission of A, when the syllable has a final 
consonant, and for which the Indian alphabet has adopted the 
symbol of pause (Virdma), there is not found any symbol in our 
legends, as it does not occur in the arrow-headed writing. 

2. P, O. This symbol occupies always, (with the excep- 


* As. Jour. No. v. p. 722. t As. Jour. No. rv. p. 329. 
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tion of a single word, viz. the name in the native legend upon 
the coin of Agathokles,) the final place of a word ; all authentic 
words do also end in P. Hence, because O is the termination of 
the nominative singular masculine in the Zend, and because an 
omicron occupies the final place whenever native words are 


rendered by Grecian letters, as for instance PAO, KOPANO, 
Mr. Prinsep infers,* that P must be the same with O. Mr. 
Grotefend has arrived at the same result, and has noted eight 
varieties of the symbol, two of which will prove genuine, (the 
fourth and fifth), the others, however, are partly mutilations, 
partly real, but indifferent deviations. In accordance with 
Mr. Prinsep, I can admit only two varieties. P appearst often 
with a small cross line below, a peculiarity, which, however, will 
recur in many other letters. But whether the round above be 
closed or not, is quite incidental. 

To the reasons alleged by Mr. Prinsep, I add also, that the 
most common dialect of the Pracrit, instead of the A of the 
Sanscrit, substitutes likewise 6 in the nominative sing. masc. 
This is indeed the case only with masculine words, ending in A ; 
but they form, as well in Zend, as in Sanscrit and Pracrit, by far 
the most numerous class of words. This nominative, therefore, 
refers also to India, as the native country of the Zend, and 
decides nothing about the language upon the coins. 

Whether P must be read as ô long, or as short o, a+u, is not 
easily to be decided. The Sanscrit has but a long 6 (compound 
ofa + u). In the Zend, ô is likewise a diphthong, to be con- 
sidered as the coalescence of a and u, though one of both 
forms of 6 may have been shortened in the pronunciation ; for 


* As. Jour. No. iv. p. 329. 


t For a long time Mr. James Prinsep, with Mr. Grotefend and the author 
of this essay, read the character D as a form of the J u or ô, but he 
latterly rejected this reading, and adopted the Sanscrit genitive as Ainstead 
of the Zend one of O. The character was universal as a final of names, 
and was evidently an inflection. The reasons for his reading ) as an S 
will be found in pages 642 and 643, vol. vii of the Journal, that is, in 
the Journal for July, 1838. 

Mr. Lassen has admitted his preference of the reading of this letter as S, 
in a letter to Mr. Prinsep we shall presently quote at length.---H. T. P. 
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it appears in instances where the Sanscrit renders A by the i 
Greek O for instance, Bharait (Bharét) Zd. Barôit, Gr. pépor. 
The long ô of Sanscrit is generally kept in Pracrit,* parti- 

cularly in the terminations, though the shortening of this vowel 
must be admitted in some instances. The contiguous languages, 
(for I scarcely need to say that the language upon the coins 

: must among those three meet with its relation) seem to coincide 

| in proving the Pto be ô. That P cannot be an entirely short O . 
is evident from the fact, that the Greek omicron is never 

| rendered by ®, as for instance in Apollodotos. But because for 

| the termination P the Grecian paraphrase puts also an QO, this 

| intimates, undoubtedly, that the pronunciation of P is at least 

shortened in the terminations. 

For the above reading of the letter P I could not plead its 
use in the legend upon the Agothokleian coins, for the authen- 
ticity of the word is not quite settled. Mr. Prinsep supposes 
this legend to consist of two words, both ending in P ; I rather 
think it a Greek word, in which P? would correspond to w. 

The Parthic name Vononest requires w in the second syllable, 
according to Grecian orthography ; however, the native repre- 
sentation of this name is matter for discussion, which can- 
not be entered upon at present, I shall therefore be satisfied 
now to denote P by ô, and with the above mentioned re- 
striction, I think it long ?. 

. 3. u M. The fixing of this letter belongs to both my 
predecessors, and is confirmed by the names Antimachos, 
Menandros, Hermaios, Diomedes, and Amyntas. 

The symbol often has below the small cross line ¥ already 
alluded to; it may even be connected with the main figure 
by a perpendicular line ¥ 

The form w occurs for the syllable ME in Menandros, for 
MH in Diomedes, for MY in Amyntas. 

From the name Menandros, and from the application of this 
symbol to other consonants, followed by the vowel é, Mr. 
Prinsep has inferred, that the perpendicular line must be the 
sign of short è. This opinion is certainly right, and will be 
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+ The noting of Vonones has been given up by Mr. Lassen. 
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fully confirmed. The i, following consonants, is always re- 
presented by this line, which, in favour of the figure of some 
consonants, is rendered also obliquely. In similar manner 
the e or iin this place is denoted in the old Indian alphabets 
by a mark above, connected with the consonants. Mr. Grote- 
fend, following the Greek alphabet, has incorrectly adopted a 
as the representative of the vowel in w; if this be so, the 
Same sign must represent y in Amyntas, ê in Diomedes, 
and i, if there is i in the Greek, as for instance, with “ in 
Antimachos. It is evident, that it always is the same vowel, 
which did not sound differently in different words, but is always 
i, and that the native language substituted the same one for 
those four Greek vowels together; this supposition agrees also 
much better with the nature of those languages. They all 
reject the v; in consequence, we find w in Amyntas, as it was 
the sound, most congenial to the ear. When upon the coins 
Dijamido is written for Diomedes, we ascribe it to the pro- 
nunciation of the ņ as an i, which already had stolen in; the 
vowel, however, in this instance must be long. But because 
we also do not find the long A differing in orthography from 
the short A, the objection taken, that our line is likewise sub- 
stituted for a long i, will be of no consequence. 

The position holds good, when the vowel-line may represent €. 
Why was ê not written for č, seeing that we observed before, 
that `P though really ô, is still sometimes put for 5? Now just, 
because the language has an 6, I am inclined to infer, that it had 
also an é.* He who is acquainted with the analogy of languages 
used in lands contiguous (to Bactria,) will admit of the inference. 
In the Sanscrit there is no č, but there is an é ; on the other hand, 
the Zend has even three és (č, €,é,) the first of which is decidedly 
a short vowel; lastly, there is an ē in the Pracrit,¢ which is still 
more frequently shortened than 6, but being shortened, alter- 
nates with i. In the Zend, the manuscripts give also sometimes 
i for č; but otherwise the é is not related to i. Why then was 
the sign e not written for the Greek <, if that sound was to be 


* I have above endeavoured to express the German sound of ê by A 
which it resembles : I shall hereafter leave it as it is. 
t Vide my Grammar. 
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met with in that language? That this was not the case, the 
names Philoxenos and Hermaios will hereafter prove. The na- 
tive ê must have been considered too grave to be equivalent to 
the light Greek £; the written characters at least had not an č, 
as evident from its not having been used in the above named 
instances; consequently there remains scarcely any other course 
than to write i. For the principle of Historical Comparative 
Grammar, under which in Zend and Greek, č would be pro- 
duced by shortening an original 4, cannot be applied to words, 
written down* from merely hearing them pronounced. We 
might rather here apply the analogy of the Pracrit, which seeks 
to substitute an i for the shortened é, as in shortening the sound 
é, produced by the coalition of a and i, the element i prevails. 

Were the language upon the coins Zend, we must expect 
ané; but if it were the dialect of a country upon the Indian 
side of the Hindu Koosh, we should not be surprised by fall- 
ing in with the Indian system of vowels. 

On the fact, that upon the coins, i only is always substituted 
for the four Greek vowels £, t, n, v, or for the sounds a, e, ee, y, 
I ground the proposition, that the mode of writing Greek names 
was based upon the system of native sounds, according to which 
the foreign names were changed. It is included in this proposi- 
tion, that it will by no means be necessary to refer in every 
peculiarity (observable in the native character), to Grecian or- 
thography. Should we misapprehend this principle, we should 
run the risk of thinking we recognized the native characters in 
incorrect positions. 

4. h P. Apollodotos is sufficient to establish this letter. 
Both my predecessors have already adopted it. In Philoxenus 
also occurs the initial P, from which it is evident, that, the 
Greek ¢ not being in the native language, P was substituted 
for it; the Zend, and the old Persian have f, the Sanscrit and 
Pracrit only ph, or P, with a prolonged aspiration. By the 
want of f in the language upon the coins, we may observe an 
affinity to the character of the Indian languages, and a diversity 
from that of Iran. But because there was no letter corres- 
ponding to the Greek ¢, it still does not follow, that f did not 


* As they would be in the language under consideration.---TRANs. 
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exist ; this cannot be clearly ascertained, until after the examina- 
tion of the un-Grecian names Unadpherres and Kadphises ; for 
the Greek # will be only the representative of an f in them. 

I observe on this occasion, that thrice in the native legends no 
vowel sign occurs for the o in Apollodotos, but only the 
consonant with its inherent a. Though it follows from this, 
that the language of the coins owned not a pure 6, yet we must 
also bear in mind, that as now in some Indian dialects, so 
the ă, as pronounced of old, when occurring in middle 
syllables, approached to the pronunciation of o. Though 
we otherwise had to expect to find the Greek rendered 
by u (00), we nevertheless observe it once only upon these coins, 
and even there it is not certain. On the other hand, in the 
merely Indian alphabet of the coins of Agathocles omicron 
is represented by u (00). 

I maintained, that P was the initial in the name Philoxenos. 
Where then is the i (ee)? on the copy RR. II. No. 5 we 
distinctly observe the trace of i, as the sign + appears there. It 
is therefore to be restored as ®. The other copies, R. R. II. No. 6 
As. Trans. Vol. rv. Pl. xxr. No. 2. have indeed only got h, pa, 
but the state of the coins proves, that a part of the character may 
have been effaced. A fourth coin (As. Trans. Vol. tv. Pl. xxi. 
No. 1) isso much spoiled in its initials, that no use can be made 
of it. t for pi will afterwards sufficiently be proved. 

5. A is for lo in Apollodotos, 4 for li in Azilises, and for 
ly in Lysias.“ It is superfluous to repeat here the discussion on 
‘this vowel sign. I likewise adopt the 1 from my predecessors. 

In the name Antialkides, there occurs an 4, though in Greek 
l is without a vowel. From this circumstance, however, we do 
not consider Ħ as a variety of 4, but here evidently is a trans- 
formation of the Greek name according to the rules of native 
sounds. The important consequences on this remark, here only 
hinted at, will be proved hereafter. 

On the character itself, I shall only observe, that the small 
perpendicular line on the left hand is sometimes turned up- 
wards; at least, if As. Trans. Vol. rv..Pl. xx1. No. I. the 
apparently well preserved word, by which aviknroe is expressed, 
is faithfully represented by Mr. Prinsep. But the form I have 
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adopted is most prevalent; we are not yet sufficiently prepared 
to enter into full’ discussion on the rh, which denotes lo in 
Philoxenos. © , = bi 

6. ^“, t and 7, d. It is difficult to distinguish these two 
symbols, and they are so often confounded, that we might 
take one for the other. We might be even induced to think, 
that the language of the coins did not distinguish between t 
and d, that it perhaps always changed an* independent t into 
d, as the common Prâcrit does, or an independent d into t, 
as the Paizâki dialect of the Pracrit,t assigned (as a spoken 
tongue) to tracts immediately under the Himalaya, and in the 
Punjab.{ But let us cite some facts. 

The same symbol for t and d occurs in R. R. I. No.7; 
there is at least no essential difference, though the i with t 
is of course represented “1. 

As. Trans. Vol. iv. Pl. xxv. No. 9, the ti is almost x, while 
the d is nearly an angle ; at the same place, No. 10, the t is effaced, 
and indistinct ; we find again upon No. 11, t and d quite similar ; 
d has only got the small cross-line we already observed with P 
and which never denotes a difference. In t (ti) and d in Antial- 
kides, As. Trans. Vol. tv. Pl. xxv1. No. 9, and No. 10, t is in 
both instances more crooked, while d appears quite angular ; on 
No. 11 they are both alike, and the i in ti is effaced. The t in 
Antimachos is likewise more curved, and serpentine. As. Trans. 
Vol. rv. Pl. xx1. No. 3 and No. 4. The t in Amyntas, As. Trans. 
Vol. Pl.xtv1. No. 1.is quite angular,as d in other cases,in Diome- 
des. As. Trans. Vol. v. Pl. xxxvi. No. 3, the upper part of d has 
quite disappeared. Apollodotos finally puts t and d close toge- 
ther. As. Trans. Vol. tv. Pl. xxvi. No. 4. gives to t almost the 
angular form of d, while d is entirely rounded. No. 5 represents 
- the regular d, but a much distorted t ; in the same manner, No. 
7 ; and No. 6 is of no use as authority; No. 8 gives t in the angu- 
lar form with the small cross—besides, there is above at the left 


* Vide my grammar, p. 442. 

+ At the same place p. 15. | 

t The reference by Prof. Lassen to his grammar (which I have not) 
would explain the expression, which I am otherwise unable to gain the force 
of.---TRANS. 
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angle a small line, turned upwards; the d is here more open 
than an obtuse angle of 100°. The small line, shooting up to the 
left, is however met with (R. R. II. No. 14, No. 13) likewise in 
d, which here completely assumes the form of t, while the t has 
become more slender, and more like a straight line. 

This uncertainty in the character does not only occur upon 
the older coins which represent a.native writing, less carefully 
executed ; for though, according to Mr. Prinsep’s remark, it 
becomes more distinct and exact in process of time, still the 
same difficulty in distinguishing precisely d and t occurs upon 
the well preserved coins of Azes. Thus upon the coin, As. 
Trans. tv. Pl. xxrr. No. 10, No. 1, where the t of the word 
mahaté (great) takes in both the angular form of d, once with 
the cross-line below, the second time with the final stroke above, 
shooting out (1), while there is upon a third coin (No. 2) 
a t with a final stroke, turned upwards to the left (1). 

If therefore a distinction between both letters is to be made, 
we are at a loss what characters belong to either of them. 
Since we are now only in search of the language, and the writing 
gives us no explanation itself, I only know one way to come to 
a conclusion. It is indeed proper to read, with regard to names, 
according to the Greek, because there is evidently a tendency 
to distinguish t and d from one another ; but this tendency may 
here be attributed to the influence of the foreign names of kings, 
and it decides therefore nothing about the original rule of 
sounds in the language. For this the analogy of what occurs in 
other organs would be the strongest criterion; if p and b, k 
and g, be likewise not distinguished, we can maintain this as 
being both t and d. We therefore shall defer the decision of 
the question as to whether in the language of our coins, the 
different grades of consonants were confounded. 

Mr. Prinsep has explicitly noticed the uncertainty of the 
characters ; Mr. Grotefend gives evidence of it in his alphabet, 
and adds to d some entirely deviating forms. In order not to 
copy in printing all those little varieties, I have always put 
for t, 1, for ti, h, for d, 1, and for di, +, when I adopted the one 
or the other according to Greek, or from internal evidence ; but a 
final decision must by no means be anticipated, as to this point. 
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Lastly, in discussing this question, the great similarity of t and 
d with r must be kept in sight, so that it becomes very difficult 
to distinguish them ; however, it would lead to an extreme con- 
clusion to throw these three letters in the same mould. 

8. sn. For this Mr. Prinsep adopts ¢ ; so does Mr. Grote- 
fend, who adds besides five other entirely different characters, as 
representing n; but they have been produced from mistakes in 
reading, as will be proved hereafter; ¢ occurs indeed in the 
syllable na of the name Menandros upon many coins; As. Trans. 
Vol. 1v. Pl. xxxvi. No. 1l has ¢ ; on the other hand, No. 2. a. b. 
has my character. No. 3. likewise has it, only a little distorted ; 
also As. Trans. Vol. v. Pl. xvi. No. 5 and No. 8. particularly 
the latter, where the curvature is more prominent than in my 
character, and a point is superadded ({:) At the same place, No. 6 
has indeed the character as exhibited by Messrs. Prinsep and 
Grotefend. At R. R. I. No. 12, the form is quite indistinct, also 
No. 8. No. 9; at No. 10, the drawer seems to have been incor- 
rect. The copy, according to Tod,* is of much less use. In 
Philoxenos, As. Trans. iv. Pl. xx1. No. 1, my symbol occurs ; 
No. 2 has got the other R. R. II, No. 6 some mixture of both. 

The cross-line below, being proved to be an unmeaning 
ornament, we have in fact but to choose between { and ¢ ; and 
these appear to me varieties only of the same character, ac- 
cording as the middle part of the letter was bent in another 
way. But since the figure ¢ occurs also in instances, where it 
cannot be n, I preferred the figure { for the type. 

It might be supposed that, because n appears so often, the 
distinction was to be easily effected, and the foregoing dis- 
cussion therefore might be quite superseded. For we have 
also to expect n in Antialkides, in Antimachos, and in Amyntas. 
But on looking for n in the corresponding places, we find 
nothing at all, and it must be directly evident to the unpre- 
judiced inquirer, that here the letter n was not expressed, viz. 
not before t, at least not by a symbol, placed in the line. 
As to the supposition, however, that the point (£) near $, often 
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recurring in the name of Menandros, might denote the nasal 
sound, in like manner as in the Indian orthography a point, viz. 
the Anusvara, represents a nasal sound (@ Sanscrit aq, 
santah), there are two objections; first, the point is met with in 
situations, where a nasal sound can by no means be expected, as 
for instance directly with the following letter in Menandros, 
where it is placed on the left ¿ (As. Trans. Vol. v. Pl. xiv. 
No. 8) and secondly, after 1 (at the same place) where it could 
only denote an a. 

The name Menandros never exhibits the second n, and for dr 
there is but one symbol. Mr. Grotefend seems to be of opinion, 
that the last half was omitted, and Menan only extant, but the 
termination 6 is always found, and the name is complete accord- 
ing to the native orthography. There must have been there- 
fore, besides the omission of n before d, which is established 
beyond doubt by the analogous omission before t, a further 
alteration of the name. This may suffice for preparatory 
observation. 

9. For X in Antimachos the figure s occurs (R.R. II. No. 4. 
and As. Trans. Vol. tv. Pl. xx1. No. 3): at the same place upon 
No. 4, the character being a little obliterated, is like a 1. I 
shall write kh; the fixing of this letter is due to both my 
predecessors. 

10. l is accounted by Mr. Prinsep as a variety of 1, though 
he likewise was about to explain it by h.* He can adduce 
authority for 1, only in the native word for king, which he 
proposes to read malakdéo, without giving an explanation, as to 
how this Semitic word may have crept into this place. The 
proposition to read this word as maharaé, he afterwards dis- 
approves of. Mr. Grotefend, however, reads it thus, and he is 
certainly right with reference toh. But in order not to be 
hasty in deciding a point so important (for by reading h we 
render the language decidedly Indian, and exclude the Zend) 
let us look fer a name, in which h occurs. Hermaios is most 
proper for this end, because the h is initial; we only have 
to premise, that it must also exhibit the symbol of i, i being 
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substituted for s Now the name (R. R. I No. 13) distinctly 
commences with X ; likewise (As. Trans. Vol. rv. Pl. xxrv. No. 
3) at the same place No. l has i quite distinctly, with the 
reservation, that the lower curve of the h is lost, and if the 
coin be not put in proper position, the last letter appears 
too erect, while the real position of h would appear to 
incline to a slope. Upon No. 2 the h is effaced, upon 
No. 4 distorted, and the i has disappeared. The coin (As. Trans. 
Vol. v. Pl. xxxv. No. 11) is distinct, but h here also is in a 
more erect position than it occurs in usually. 

The 1 often recurs in the title of king, and the beautiful 
Azes coins define the character, while the native word for great 
will sufficiently confirm us in reading it h; X as hiis equally 
evident. | ; = 

11. The symbol, subsequent to hi, and placed before m upon 
the above named coins of Hermaios, is more or less similar 
toat; but since it must be an r, the great similarity of both, 
before already alluded to, is evinced by it. Both my predeces- 
sors also acknowledge the r in the figure 1; Mr. Grotefend only 
adds from the name Eukratides, as it appears, a figure (hn) not 
appertaining to r. Mr. Prinsep gives another, which he has 
adopted from the Hermaios coins, before mentioned ; a more 
accurate examination, and the comparison of the different copies, 
however, proves it to be but a form of r on a more extended 
scale. I have adopted the more angular form from the Azes 
coins, and also kept the sketchy approach to the cross-line 
below, viz. “1, to distinguish it from d. 

12. I can now take anotþer more decisive step. The word for 
PaciArsve¢ so often met with, which Mr. Prinsep read malakáo, 
and Mr. Grotefend maharaó, undoubtedly consists in accordance 
with so many copies, of the following letters, PA“ lu. We are 
already acquainted with maharaé. The character 4 which often 
has two oblique lines, as upon the Menandros coins, (As. Trans. 
v. Pl. xuv1. No. 6. No. 8.), but which in others, is defective in 
the lower cross-line, is read 4 by both my predecessors. Neither 
of them seem to have been aware, that if 4 be taken in this case 
as written after r, it also must occur wherever a long â follows 
a consonant; so that if the first half of the title be maha, the 4 
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must be also placed after h, as the word is maha; the 
Semitic word malakaé is indeed a very doubtful interpretation, 
while, as the second letter is an h, not an 1, and the third not 
a k, every shadow of identity with it disappears. 

If then 4 is not á, it must be a consonant, and this cannot 
be but g, (dj. H) The word therefore is mahara-g'6, viz. Great 
king. Against Mr. Prinsep’s* first opinion, that 4 did never 
occur as an initial, it has been proved by a later discoveryt, 
that the native translation of the word vikárwp commences with 
a ù, the two first symbols are AX, and because A is j, we 
must read g'aja, viz. victory, Sanscrit Sf, and if there should 
remain any doubt, I beg to add, that vikngopoc is also trans- 
lated by the same native word, as upon the Archelaos coins 
(As. Jour. v. pl. xxxv. No. 1.) 

Let us here only take up the new word, Maharag'é. Ra as 
well as ha have in the Indian language a long vowel; but to 
denote this there is no symbol extant-in the legend on the 
coins. Upon some copies, as above mentioned, we meet 
with a point below the h, as upon the Menandros coins (As. 
Jour. v. pl. xtvi. No. 6. and No. 8;) but m has there also 
such a point, and even the name Menandros at the last letter 
before o. In no case can it be taken for a. The point 
must have another meaning. 

Hence it follows, that the inscription on the coins, does 
not distinguish between a long and short a, as I have 
already noticed, when observing on the letter ¿ This pro- 
position is of highest consequence for the reading of indigenous 
appellatives. 

I therefore read mahdrdg’é. If it be even granted, that this 
royal title might be introduced from contiguous India, and in 
consequence of this not sufficient to decide of itself the rela- 
tionship of the language upon the coins, yet, it serves as an 
indication of the mode we are to follow in interpreting the other 
titles. 

13. The last syllable in Hermaios is PA (As. Trans. Vol. rv. 
Pl. xxv. No. 1 ;) upon No. 3, and No. 4, the 6 occurs in an un- 
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common førm, which is perhaps only produced by the sharp 
accentuation. Thus ends likewise the name of Lysias; at 
the same place (As. Trans. Vol. rv. Pl. xxvı. No. 12. R. R. II. 
No. 8.) Mr. Prinsep inferred, that A was a j; Mr. Grotefend ex- 
presses it by i. But if we restore, according to Mr. Prinsep’s 
striking remark, the upper line of the penultimate in the name 
of Diomedes, (As. Trans. Pl. xxxv. No. 3.) we shall have 
PWA, in consequence dajamidé, for no body would be 
inclined to read daimidé; and on the other hand, daimidé 
must be written Paw9%, A therefore is a consonant, and PAUTX 
is to be read hirmajé. In the same manner PAV4 must be 
accepted as lisajé. 

Here I must however, remark, that we do not yet know 
whether * be not rather written as the initial in Diomedes. Mr. 
Masson read PA at the end upon the coin of Archelaos, 
(As. Trans. Vol. rv. Pl. xxxv. No. 1.) but the name upon the 
coin has become illegible. According to the same analogy we 
must rather expect Lisij6, PAA ; and here also we cannot come 
to conclusion, but by recommencing the investigation of the 
Same coins, or by discovery of a new one. . 

From these corrected readings some peculiarities of the lan- 
guage become evident. 

From Hirmajé, being substituted for Hermaios, it follows, 
that the language did not favour an open diphthong, as ai, and 
therefore changed the i into the affinative semi-vowel j. It 
probably did likewise reject au, and it would have been ren- 
dered in av, if a vowel followed this diphthong. 

From Lisajé and Dajamideé or Lisijé and Dijamidé, it follows, 
that this language was averse to admit the use of i, followed by a 
vowel, even if a consonant preceded thei; I use the expressi- 
on “ is averse to” this admission ; for if the three first syllables 
in Antialkides are expressed by atia, this is probably done only 
in obedience to the order of a foreign king. So much at least 
is evident, that the language rejected the hiatus in Lysias and 
Diomedes ; in what manner it was supplied, must be left at pre- 
sent undecided. However, the most obvious conjecture is, that 
a j was evolved from i. Thus the Sanscrit in bhié resolves 
the long i into ü whence bhyé; in yarti, ij is derived from a 
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short ¿ (ż-arti) ; likewise, rijali from ri-ati. The Pracrit would 
admit the hiatus in Lysias, and Diomedes, 

I shall yet add on the orthography of hirmajó the following 
remarks. We can find no affix to the r showing it to be r by 
itself, and not ra. There is indeed no sign of pause, no virdma, 
any more than is met with in the arrow-headed writing. We 
must then also here decide on purely philological grounds, whe- 
ther a consonant, having no other vowel sign, is to be read with 
a or without it. The one peculiarity explains the other.* 

Messrs. Prinsep and Grotefend read, according to the Greek, 
the symbol % in Azes as z, and the symbol A in Aziliscs as zi. 
Mr. Prinsep is inclined to admit also its denoting g ( a );t 
but as we have found 4 as expressive of this letter, we cannot 
agree in this supposition. On the other hand, it is more dif- 
ficult to decide, whether A be the representative of z (soft s).f 
I observe, however, that Azes and Azilises are not originally 
Greek names. The Greek orthography may therefore exhibit 
itself as expressive of permutative pronunciation, and the prin- 
cipal question would be, what sound both kings gave those 
names in their own tongue? Though this be here mere matter 
of conjecture, yet, I think, I could maintain this one point, viz. 
that the language, as related to the Sanscrit and Pracrit, had 
not the sibilant sound z of the Zend and old Persian languages, 
nor the French and Portuguese j, nor the Persian *; it must 
therefore denote such a sound by another letter. A French j, 
very softly pronounced, may indeed sound to the ear as a Y> 
on the other hand, z as well as the French j, proceed from 
y- If then those Indo-Scythian names sounded as Azes and 
Azilises, the Greek representation of them would be, on the one 
hand, a most proper one, and on the other, that upon the coins, 
would serve as helping to give a proximate idea (of the sounds.) 

That A denotes j, is too much confirmed by the above men- 
tioned Greek names, to be given up; and to adopt two different 


* In this somewhat obscure passage I understand Prof. Lassen to mean, 
that the absence of the virdma in the arrow-headed characters explains the 
similar peculiarity observable here.---Trans. 
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sounds for the same symbol, is foreign to the character of those 
languages, which write in accordance with pronunciation, and 
which are hardly acquainted with historical orthography, as the 
French and English have now got it, (or the mode of writing 
words arbitrarily, and as not pronounced.) 

14. I will now observe succinctly on the s in the name of 
Lysjias. In As. Trans. Vol. rv. Pl. xxv1. No. 12, we find X for 
s; the y which follows it, which Mr. Prinsep believed to be a 
t, is indistinct ; so also upon the copy, R. R. II. 8: both repre- 
sentations by Mr. Masson (As. Tran. Vol. 111. Pl. rx. No. 15 
No. 6) furnish only a scrawl, at which however, nobody will 
much hesitate ; with R. R. I. is distinctly the character V, there is 
here indeed no trace of ani, and we had to read Lisajé. Mr. 
Grotefend renders the y, by reading Lisiô, i. But I have al- 
ready previously stated, that we must here expect an i, and we 
may indeed take the character in the As. Trans. so, as still to 
preserve the trace of that letter. For by comparing si in the 
name of Philoxenos, it appears, that in vy the i crosses the 
triangle; upon the coins, (As. Trans. Vol. iv. Pl. xxr. No. 
l and 2,a x viz. si) twice before nô, the difference being, that in 
course of time the triangular character has taken an open form. 
R. R. II. No. 5, is well preserved, and has Y. I therefore adopt 
also V as the perfect character upon the coin of Lysias. 

I must prove hereafter, that vy is probably a sh (sch. q.) 


(To be continued.) 


